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IN  FACT,  we  know  of  no  undertaking  more  likely,  when 
once  brought  into  promising  operation,  to  enlist  in  its 
favor  the  whole  strength  of  that  feeling,  which,  in  so  emi- 
nent a degree,  binds  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  the  place  of 
their  birth  or  adoption.  . . . That  this  can  be  done,  — that 
is,  that  such  libraries  can  be  collected,  and  that  they  will  be 
used  to  a much  wider  extent  than  libraries  have  ever  been 
used  before,  and  with  more  important  results,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  if  it  can  be  done  anywhere,  it  can  be  done 
here  in  Boston. 

From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Fiihlic  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  July  6,  1852. 
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YESTERDAY 


High  on  the  Blagden  Street  side  of  Boston’s  Public  Library  are 
inscribed  these  significant  words:  founded  through  the 
MUNIFICENCE  AND  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  OF  CITIZENS.  Although  SCldom 
seen  by  hurrying  passers-by,  and  all  but  lost  in  the  building’s  archi- 
tectural detail,  these  words  deserve  to  be  remembered,  for  they  re- 
call this  important  fact:  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  first  free 
public  library  to  be  established  in  any  American  city,  was  conceived, 
and  its  establishment  was  made  possible,  by  the  civic  conscience 
and  the  generosity  of  individuals  possessed  of  a zeal  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  people.  While  public  funds  have  provided  day-to-day 
support,  its  progressive  enrichment  during  its  first  century  has  been 
made  possible  in  considerable  measure  through  private  generosity. 

The  first  seeds  were  sown  by  an  alien  hand.  A gift  of  around 
a hundred  volumes  from  the  City  of  Paris  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Library’s  book  collections.  The  gift  came  during  the  1840’s  as 
an  expression  of  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  untiring  efiPorts 
of  M.  Alexandre  Vattemare,  a distinguished  French  actor  and  ven- 
triloquist, who  spent  his  later  years  and  his  personal  fortune  in 
promoting  the  idea  of  public  libraries  and  their  enrichment  through 
the  international  exchange  of  books  and  works  of  art. 

Shortly,  the  first  contribution  of  money  came  to  hand  — 
$1,000  from  Boston’s  Mayor  Bigelow.  In  declining  a testimonial 
purse  raised  by  appreciative  citizens,  the  Mayor  directed  the  money 
be  given  to  a library  fund.  The  City  Council  in  its  acknowledge- 
ment resolved  “to  carry  into  effect  the  establishment  of  a free  pub- 
lic library,  assurance  having  been  given  from  several  influential 
and  wealthy  persons  of  their  readiness  to  cooperate  in  the  measure 
as  soon  as  the  same  is  commenced/'  The  seed  had  begun  to  ger- 
minate. 
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€ From  the  founding  gift  of  Joshua  Bates  to  the  great  bene- 
faction of  John  Deferrari,  the  history  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  has  been  illuminated  by  the  good  will  of  its  friends. 


Next  gift  toward  the  furtherance  of  a public  library  in  Boston 
was  made  doubly  significant  by  the  eminence  of  the  donor  and  by 
the  prophetic  words  which  accompanied  his  gift.  In  offering  his 
collected  state  papers,  Edward  Everett  wrote  thus  to  Mayor  Bigelow 
on  August  7,  1850: 

. . if  the  city  government  would  provide  a suitable  building  for 
a public  library,  it  would  be  so  amply  supplied  ...  by  donations 
that  only  a moderate  annual  appropriation  for  books  would  be 
wanted.  Such  an  establishment  would  be  an  object  of  public 
favor  from  the  outset.  The  people  would  regard  it  as  their  own 
creation  and  take  pride  in  its  increase.  There  is  hardly  a citizen 
who  would  not  have  the  ability  and  disposition  to  add  something 
valuable  to  it,  and  from  time  to  time,  large  and  important  addi- 
tions might  be  expected  by  gift  or  bequest.” 

By  this  donation  Edward  Everett  not  only  doubled  the  size  of 
the  potential  library;  he  made  accessible  to  posterity  a notable  col- 
lection he  had  gathered  during  his  amazing  career:  first  as  pastor 
in  his  nineteenth  year  of  Boston’s  largest  and  most  fashionable 
church;  then  as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  later  President  of  Harvard 
College;  Editor  of  the  North  American  Review;  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Governor  of  Massachusetts;  United  States  Senator;  American 
Minister  to  Great  Britain;  and  Secretary  of  State  as  successor  to 
Webster.  The  man  who  was  regarded  as  America’s  greatest  orator 
may  well  be  remembered  as  a first  great  donor  to  the  resources  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  a most  eloquent  pleader  for  its  es- 
tablishment. 


FIRST  BUILDING  IS  OPENED 

These  early  gifts  were  soon  overshadowed  by  one  of  such  magni- 
tude that  the  donor  was  in  time  named  the  Library’s  founder.  Be- 
cause he  recalled  how  as  a poor  boy  in  Boston  he  could  not  pay  for 
books  and  so  spent  his  long  winter  evenings  reading  in  a friendly 
bookstore,  Joshua  Bates  in  1852  volunteered  $50,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  projected  library.  The  gift,  later  augmented, 
came  from  a self-exiled  Bostonian,  a partner  in  the  famous  London 
banking  firm  of  Baring  Brothers.  Its  acceptance  hastened  the  Li- 
brary’s opening  on  May  2,  1854  — in  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
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On  May  2,  1854  two  small  rooms  of  the  Adams  Schoolhoiise  on 
Mason  Street  were  opened  as  the  first  free  'public  library  in  any 
American  city. 

floor  of  the  Adams  Schoolhouse  on  downtown  Mason  Street.  In 
the  century  since  the  Bates  Book  Fund  was  created,  more  than 
$200,000  has  accrued  therefrom  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  per- 
manent value.  As  a recognition  of  his  generosity  and  life-long  in- 
terest, the  Trustees  named  the  great  Reading  Room  in  the  Central 
Library  Building  in  Copley  Square  in  his  enduring  memory. 

Joshua  Bates’  munificence  established  a precedent  for  citizens 
to  regard  the  Library  as  a worthy  object  for  their  ever  increasing 
philanthropy.  By  reason  of  the  Library’s  rapid  growth,  and  its  in- 
creasing use,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  provide  a more  spa- 
cious building.  A site  was  acquired  on  Boylston  Street;  a building, 
the  first  devoted  entirely  to  use  as  a public  library,  was  constructed 
and  dedicated  on  January  i,  1858.  Meanwhile,  additional  book 
purchases  were  made  possible  by  trust  funds  created  by  Jonathan 
Phillips  and  by  Abbott  Lawrence,  for  whom  the  City  of  Lawrence 
has  been  named.  Eight  years  after  the  founding,  the  Trustees  were 
able  to  report  100,000  volumes  in  “a  library  rarely  equalled  for  the 
variety  and  importance  of  its  contents  . . . rich  in  many  depart- 
ments heretofore  almost  inaccessible  to  the  American  student.” 
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IN  FACT,  we  know  of  no  undertaking  more  likely,  when 
once  brought  into  promising  operation,  to  enlist  in  its 
favor  the  whole  strength  of  that  feeling,  which,  in  so  emi- 
nent a degree,  binds  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  the  place  of 
their  birth  or  adoption.  . . . That  this  can  be  done,  — that 
is,  that  such  libraries  can  be  collected,  and  that  they  wdll  be 
used  to  a much  wider  extent  than  libraries  have  ever  been 
used  before,  and  with  more  important  results,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  if  it  can  be  done  anywhere,  it  can  be  done 
here  in  Boston. 

From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Fuhlic  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston,  July  6,  1852. 


LIBRARY  ACQUIRED  RARE  BOOKS 

The  Library’s  store  of  rare  books  was  progressively  augmented. 
Principally  by  gifts,  the  Trustees  acquired  a series  of  scholarly  col- 
lections unequalled  elsewhere  in  America,  save  perhaps  in  New 
York’s  princely  endowed  Astor  Library.  Among  these  were  the 
books,  maps,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  of  the  eminent  American 
mathematician  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  “the  most  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  scientific  worthies  of  the  first  half  of  the  [nineteenth] 
century”;  the  uniquely  valuable  library  which  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Prince,  one-time  Pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  assembled  be- 
tween 1703  and  1758;  the  important  collection  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  literature  which  had  furnished  Professor  George  Tick- 
nor  the  source  materials  for  his  monumental  literary  history;  and, 
perhaps  most  valuable  of  all,  the  fabulous  assembly  of  Shakespear- 


Fast  outgrowing  its  original  quarters,  the  Library  moved  to  a new 
building  on  Boylston  Street  in  1858. 
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iana  and  other  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  drama,  col- 
lected by  Thomas  Pennant  Barton.  In  time  were  added  two  of  the 
greatest  private  libraries  of  the  period,  those  which  President  John 
Adams  and  the  Reverend  Theodore  Parker  had  assembled.  Few 
institutions  have  ever  been  so  richly  blessed  as  was  Boston’s  Library 
during  its  formative  years. 

Less  than  ten  years  after  its  dedication,  the  brownstone  libra- 
ry on  Boylston  Street  was  outgrown.  Its  shelves  were  overflowing. 
Its  reading  rooms  were  inadequate.  Makeshift  additions  proved  no 
solution.  In  1878-79,  efforts  were  begun  to  provide  a new  and 
more  spacious  building.  Land  on  Dartmouth  Street  was  conveyed 
by  the  Commonwealth.  Plans  were  drawn  for  a building  which 
was  authorized  in  1883,  but  not  begun  until  1888.  So  vast  was  the 
task  of  its  planning,  financing,  and  construction,  it  was  seven  years 
before  the  new  Library  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  structure,  first  of  the  monumental  public  library  build- 
ings to  be  erected  in  America,  presented  the  unique  and  difficult 
problem  — of  how  to  combine  in  one  structure  two  essentially  dis- 
tinct and  different  'purposes.  In  a progress  report  of  the  building’s 
construction  the  Trustees  foresaw  they  had  not  only  to  provide  for 
the  proper  housing  of  a very  large  and  continually  increasing  col- 
lection of  volumes  . . . hut  they  had  to  do  what  never  had  been  at- 
tempted , . . to  make  this  vast  storehouse  of  learning  accessible  and 
useful  to  all  the  people  of  a great  city. 

THIS  PALACE  IS  THE  PEOPLE’S  OWN 

How  well  the  great  building,  which  the  most  famous  architects  of 
the  period  had  designed  and  many  of  the  foremost  artists  and 
sculptors  have  decorated,  fulfilled  these  functions  has  been  a mat- 
ter of  debate  for  sixty  years.  One  architectural  critic  has  described 
it  as  “an  Italian  palace  . . . with  a library  fitted  into  it,  but  with 
such  loveliness  of  proportion  and  detail  that  its  defects  as  a func- 
tional plan  are  overlooked.”  Few  structures  built  by  modern  man 
have  been  so  much  admired  or  so  sought  out  by  visitors.  “This 
palace  is  the  people’s  own,”  wrote  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  the 
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ode  he  read  at  the  Library’s  cornerstone  laying.  His  words  are  daily 
re-echoed  by  throngs  which  enter  the  doors. 


Named  in  memory  of  the  Library's  first  great  benefactor,  Bates 
Hall  is  stocked  with  the  finest  of  reference  facilities. 

Housed  at  last  in  a building  worthy  of  its  rich  treasures  and 
provided  with  staff  and  facilities  adequate  to  the  demands  imposed 
on  it,  the  Library  came  of  age.  During  the  sixty  years  since  it  oc- 
cupied its  magnificent  home  in  Copley  Square,  it  has  grown  amaz- 
ingly, both  as  a scholarly  institution  and  as  an  agency  of  popular 
education.  Its  book  stocks  have  trebled.  Its  departments  have  been 
repeatedly  added  to,  and  the  scope  and  variety  of  its  services  have 
been  infinitely  increased. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  in  these  years  the  munificence  of  Boston 
citizens  toward  their  Library  has  waned.  But  neither  has  it  kept 
pace  with  the  Library’s  growing  needs  and  increased  opportunities. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  period  no  organized  effort  has  been  made  to 
seek  private  funds  or  to  invite  large-scale  giving  to  its  book  collec- 
tions. Yet  in  the  years  since  the  Library  has  been  located  in  Copley 
Square  it  has  received  its  greatest  benefactions, 

TRUST  FUNDS  INCREASE  MIGHTILY 

Since  1895,  the  Library’s  permanent  trust  funds  have  increased 
from  around  $200,000  to  more  than  $4,500,000.  Of  the  latter 
amount,  half  is  represented  by  the  Library’s  single  largest  monetary 
gift  to  date,  the  bequest  in  1917  of  Josiah  H.  Benton,  long-time 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  its  President,  which  was  spe- 
cifically designated  for  building  purposes.  The  balance  of  the  funds 
now  in  hand  are  for  the  purchase  of  books,  general  maintenance, 
and  miscellaneous  purposes.  The  Library’s  resources  will  be  further 
augmented  by  the  trust  established  in  1947  by  John  Deferrari,  a 
life-long  patron  of  the  Library,  which  will  make  available  in  time 
one  million  dollars  for  an  addition  to  the  Central  Building,  and  two 
million  dollars  for  unrestricted  endowment. 

Over  the  years  it  is  happily  true  that  the  Library’s  status  as  a 
depository  of  cultural  materials  has  been  fully  sustained  by  continu- 
ing gifts  of  rare  books  and  works  of  art.  Most  notable  of  these  has 
been  the  great  assemblage  of  prints  and  drawings  which  were 
gathered  during  his  lifetime  by  Albert  H.  Wiggin  and  given  to  the 
Library.  In  the  face  of  the  rise  of  the  special  libraries  and  treasure- 
rooms  in  the  nation’s  universities  and  colleges,  the  Boston  Public 
Library  has  held  its  own  as  a workshop  and  treasure-house  for 
scholars. 

TRUSTEES  ARE  FAITHFUL  STEWARDS 

During  its  first  century,  the  Boston  Public  Library  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a tax-supported  institution  attract- 
ing to  itself  the  voluntary  gifts  of  public-spirited  citizens  and  of 
administering  these  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  have  proven  them- 
selves faithful  stewards  of  funded  wealth,  capable  administrators 
of  funds  entrusted  in  perpetuity  to  their  discretion.  Its  staff  has 
been  conscientious  and  discerning  custodians  of  the  materials 
which  have  been  put  in  their  hands  for  the  use  of  those  who  might 
profitably  consult  them. 

Here  is  a tradition  which  warrants  perpetuation:  this  act  of 
cooperation  between  the  Trustees  and  staff  of  an  institution  deriv- 
ing its  support  democratically  from  public  funds,  and  citizens  of 
wealth  and  public  spirit  who  wish  to  convey  to  the  public  riches 
they  have  themselves  enjoyed.  Through  such  cooperation  during 
its  glorious  past  the  Boston  Public  Library  has  been  so  splendidly 
built.  By  its  continuance  the  Library’s  great  future  will  be  assured. 


In  fair  weather  during  the  summer  months  hooks  are  obtainable 
on  shelves  in  the  Library's  courtyard. 
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TODAY 


IN  ITS  GRANT  of  land  to  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  construction 
of  a new  Central  Library  in  1880,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
specified  that  “upon  the  opening  of  said  Library  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  have  perpetual  right  to  access  thereto,  free 
of  charge.”  As  a sign  and  seal  of  the  Trustees’  acceptance  of  this 
provision  there  was  carved  over  the  Library’s  central  doorway  these 
significant  words: 

FREE  TO  ALL 

Not  only  is  the  Library  free  to  all;  more  than  any  other  Boston 
institution  it  is  used  by  all.  No  other  has  so  great  a place  in  the 
lives  of  so  many  citizens  from  so  many  walks  of  life,  or  of  such  a 
diversity  of  age,  economic  status,  race,  or  creed.  Certainly  none 
serves  so  varied  a constituency,  or  meets  such  a number  of  needs. 

The  Library’s  total  usage  is  beyond  ready  calculation.  Even 
if  a system  of  counters  were  employed  to  record  the  numbers  who 
pass  through  its  portals,  the  total  would  be  meaningless,  for  no 
statistics  could  register  or  interpret  the  varied  functions  of  a modern 
library. 

Persons  visit  the  Library  for  a variety  of  purposes.  A sampling 
indicates  the  majority  come  for  the  use  of  reference  facilities,  seri- 
ous study,  or  recreational  reading.  These  include  the  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  young  people,  and  children  who  daily  browse  among 
and  borrow  the  bright- jacketed  volumes  in  the  Open  Shelf  Depart- 
ment; the  swarming  students  who  in  the  late  afternoon  and  early 
evening  fill  the  reading  rooms;  and  the  thoughtful  persons  who  for 
hours  on  end  pore  over  books  under  the  study  lamps  in  Bates  Hall 
and  elsewhere.  An  appreciable  number  also  employ  the  Library 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  business,  professional,  or  vocational  ac- 
tivities or  interests.  These  are  in  the  main  business  men,  engi- 
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neers,  lawyers,  or  workers  in  the  arts  and  sciences  who  seek  spe- 
cialized information  which  only  the  Library  can  furnish  them.  A 
lesser  number  come  to  the  Library  for  “improvement”  or  for  “prac- 
tical” purposes;  a board  chairman  of  a great  corporation,  for  ex- 
ample, depends  on  the  Library  for  the  details  he  employs  in  build- 
ing ship  models;  home  owners  continually  seek  specific  information 
on  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  household  plumbing;  the  calls 
for  advice  in  gardening  continue  in  and  out  of  season. 

Whatever  their  purpose,  the  numbers  using  the  Central  Li- 
brary and  its  32  branches  are  impressive.  A door-count  during  a 
seven-day  week  showed  that  31,035  persons,  or  an  hourly  average 
of  369,  entered  the  Central  Library.  A recent  check  of  visitors  to 
the  various  departments  within  the  Research  and  Reference  Divi- 
sion in  a single  day  totalled  almost  3,400.  During  a recent  two- 
weeks  period,  five  representative  branch  hbraries  counted  an  at- 
tendance of  16,036  during  the  89  hours  they  were  open  — an 
over-all  average  of  36  an  hour  in  each  branch. 

Other  indices  confirm  the  Library’s  wide  use.  Every  fifth  per- 
son in  the  City  holds  a reader  s card.  This  is  much  higher  than  the 
national  average.  The  number  of  books  drawn  from  the  Library 
last  year  (3,246,376)  represents  a total  of  four  volumes  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Boston.  Significantly,  the  circulation  in 
1952  was  6 per  cent  higher  than  in  1951,  and  in  1951  it  was  8 per 
cent  higher  than  in  1950. 

LIBRARY  SERVES  MANY  NEEDS 

But  circulation  of  books  is  no  adequate  index  of  the  Library’s  use- 
fulness. For  every  person  who  withdraws  books  for  home  reading, 
there  are  at  least  five  more  who  utilize  other  services  in  the  Libra- 
ry. This  ratio  may  be  even  larger,  since  prior  to  April  i,  1953  the 
right  to  withdraw  books  was  limited  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  while 
access  to  the  Library  was  unrestricted.  A series  of  checks  on  per- 
sons using  the  Library’s  reference  and  research  facifities  has  in- 
dicated that  approximately  one-half  were  non-residents.  In  the 
Rare  Book  Room,  where  admission  is  necessarily  restricted,  the 
percentage  of  outsiders  is  considerably  higher;  at  least  two-thirds 


of  its  patrons  came  from  outside  of  the  City,  frequently  from  far 
distant  states  or  foreign  countries. 

The  full  usefulness  of  the  Library,  therefore,  must  be  gauged 
by  the  numbers  who  use  its  total  resources,  those  who  utilize  its 
reference  and  research  departments,  call  upon  its  information  ser- 
vices, frequent  its  newspaper  and  periodical  rooms,  enjoy  the  ex- 
traordinary opportunities  for  scholarly  study  in  its  Rare  Book  De- 
partment, listen  to  recordings,  attend  the  film  showings,  lectures, 
concerts,  or  open  forums,  or  view  the  frequent  exhibits  in  the  lobby 
or  the  galleries  of  the  Central  Library. 

BRANCH  LIBRARIES  HEAVILY  USED 

All  of  these  diversified  activities  at  the  Central  Library  are  repeated 
in  a varying  degree  at  the  32  branches.  Here  participation  by 
young  people  is  particularly  impressive.  In  1952,  an  estimated 
60,000  children  attended  the  more  than  1,700  story  hours,  while 
uncounted  others  had  part  in  club  activities,  handicraft  classes, 
book  discussion  groups,  music  appreciation  hours,  film  showings, 
puppet  shows,  and  various  exhibits. 


New  branch  libraries,  like  the  Adams  Street  Branch  shown  above, 
are  designed  in  modern  simplicity. 
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A great  public  library  is  a far  more  complex  institution  than 
it  appears  to  a casual  visitor  or  even  a constant  user.  It  is  more 
than  a collection  of  books,  more  than  an  assembly  of  such  collec- 
tions. It  is  rather  an  organized  and  highly  departmentalized  con- 
centration of  knowledge  recorded  in  a variety  of  media  (books, 
periodicals,  documents,  manuscripts,  films,  recordings,  prints,  pic- 
tures, slides,  etc.)  whose  usefulness  depends  as  much  on  its  ready 
availability  to  the  reader  as  upon  its  extent  and  comprehensiveness. 

THE  LIBRARY'S  DIVISIONS 

The  Boston  Pubhc  Library  is  composed  of  two  grand  divisions: 
one  having  to  do  with  materials  essentially  for  reference  and  re- 
search, and  intended  primarily  for  consultation  within  the  Library; 
and  one  concerned  with  books  and  other  media  for  home  use. 

To  appreciate  the  problems  a great  Library  faces  in  this  day 
of  rapidly  expanding  knowledge,  prolific  production  of  printed  or 
recorded  materials,  and  the  ever  increasing  demands  for  access  to 
these  data,  one  needs  to  understand  the  operations  of  these  two 
basic  divisions. 

First,  the  Division  of  Reference  and  Research  Services.  In  its 
custody  are  two-thirds  of  all  the  books  in  the  Library  (1,306,000). 
Here  are  deposited  the  Library’s  departmentalized  collections  to 
which  the  public  seeks  most  frequent  access,  such  as  Science  and 
Technology,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  History,  and  Education.  In  the 
Division’s  charge  also  are  the  data  on  business  statistics,  govern- 
ment, economics;  here  are  the  current  and  back  numbers  of  peri- 
odicals, newspapers,  maps,  government  reports,  legislative  enact- 
ments, public  documents,  patents,  city  directories,  and  other 
sources  of  pertinent  information.  To  this  Division  are  entrusted 
the  Library’s  rare  books  and  its  great  print  collection,  which  are 
necessarily  accessible  only  to  qualified  persons. 

Second,  the  Division  of  Home  Reading  and  Community  Ser- 
vices. In  its  jurisdiction  are  one-third  of  the  Library’s  books 
(650,000  volumes)  and  the  new  and  rapidly  growing  collection 
of  films  and  recordings.  Under  its  supervision  is  the  newly  refur- 
nished and  fabulously  popular  “Open  Shelf”  department  where 
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last  year  more  than  300,000  (2,500  in  one  day)  books  were  with- 
drawn for  home  reading.  In  the  Division’s  charge  are  the  32  branch 
libraries,  whose  vitality  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  last  vear  al- 
most two  and  a half  million  books  passed  over  their  counters. 


When  men,  women,  and  children  cannot  come  to  the  Library  or 
its  branches,  the  Bookmobiles  bring  books  to  them. 

DEMANDS  ARE  MULTITUDINOUS 

Through  these  two  divisions  are  handled  the  multitudinous  de- 
mands made  upon  the  Library,  which  range  all  the  way  from  a re- 
quest by  a boy  at  the  Brighton  Branch  for  a book  about  airplanes 
to  a hurried  telephone  call  from  a State  Street  banker  for  instant 
information  on  Chile’s  copper  production.  Individually,  these  re- 
quests may  be  simple  and  easily  filled.  But  the  situation  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  little  boys  (and  little  girls 
and  men  and  women)  at  Brighton  and  elsewhere  hourly  seek  books 
on  an  incredible  number  of  subjects;  that  on  an  average  day  the 


Library  hourly  receives  scores  of  calls  for  information  on  matters 
as  far  afield  as  Chile’s  copper  production. 

THE  LIBRARY'S  BASIC  PROBLEMS 

These  two  hypothetical  cases  — the  little  boy  in  Brighton  and  the 
State  Street  banker  — serve  to  illustrate  the  basic  problems  which 
the  Boston  Public  Library  faces. 

Stated  in  their  simplest  form  these  problems  are: 

First,  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  add  to  the  Library’s  great 
stock  (fourth  largest  among  U.S.  public  hbraries)  those  books  and 
other  materials  which  are  essential  to  its  public  usefulness  as  a 
popular  library  and  its  enrichment  as  a scholarly  institution. 

Second,  the  necessity  of  so  organizing,  housing,  maintaining, 
and  administering  its  resources  that  the  Library’s  great  store  of 
classified  knowledge  will  be  fully  and  readily  accessible  to  the 
public. 


THE  SOLUTIONS  ARE  INDICATED 

Solution  of  the  first  problem  is  essentially  one  of  selection  and  of 
financing,  or  choosing  from  the  great  and  ever  increasing  mass  of 
materials,  that  which  is  of  greatest  value,  most  likely  to  be  in  widest 
demand,  and  of  fullest  usefulness.  To  allude  again  to  the  request 
for  the  book  about  airplanes:  the  number  of  books  on  aeronautics 
is  endless.  No  public  hbrary  can  either  afford  to  order,  or  is  able 
to  provide  shelf  space,  for  them  all.  Yet  so  lively  is  the  interest  in 
the  subject  that  a library  is  compelled  to  keep  its  material  current 
and  reasonably  comprehensive.  Only  alert  book  selection  (plus  al- 
ways sufficient  funds  for  the  acquisitions)  will  make  sure  that 
when  there  is  a call,  as  at  Brighton,  there  will  be  a book  on  hand. 

Solution  of  the  second  problem,  assuring  the  ready  accessi- 
bility to  the  public  of  library  materials,  is  infinitely  complicated. 
To  illustrate  from  the  request  of  the  State  Street  banker:  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Library  have  the  most  available  up-to-date  material 
on  Chile’s  copper  production.  That  is  a matter  of  selection.  Next, 
it  is  essential  that  this  information  be  located  without  delay.  That 
is  a matter  of  classification,  cataloging,  and  adequate  indexing. 
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plus  the  skill  of  the  staff  member  handling  the  request.  Finally, 
there  is  the  delivery  of  the  material  from  its  place  in  the  stack  to 
the  inquiry  desk.  That  is  a matter  — purely  physical,  to  be  sure  — 
of  the  accessibility  of  the  stack  in  which  the  book  is  located. 

THE  LIBRARY'S  NEEDS  AND  RESOURCES 

A quick  diagnosis  of  the  Library’s  capacity  to  solve  these  basic 
problems  would  indicate  conclusively: 

First,  that  the  Library  has  the  human  resources  to  meet  the 
multitude  of  demands  made  upon  it,  the  trained  and  experienced 
personnel  required  to  select,  classify,  catalog,  and  administer  its 
great  collections.  In  any  appraisal  of  its  stafF,  the  Library  rates 
highly.  In  1951,  the  Library  ranked  first  among  the  18  largest  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  United  States  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  bud- 
get expended  for  salaries,  indicating  the  relatively  high  standard  of 
its  employment  practices,  and  sixth  in  the  number  of  staff  em- 
ployed, which  is  an  indication  that  in  a generally  over-worked  and 
under-staffed  profession  Boston  approaches  the  ideal. 

Second,  that  the  Library’s  physical  facihties  — for  the  ade- 
quate housing  of  its  present  and  future  book  stock,  the  ready  ac- 
cessibility of  materials,  and  their  convenient  use  by  readers  — are 
by  all  modern  standards  inadequate.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
Central  Library  in  1895,  its  book  stock  has  increased  threefold. 
Since  1917,  when  the  addition  was  added,  the  stock  has  increased 
approximately  by  500,000  volumes.  Meanwhile  essential  internal 
alterations  have  resulted  in  reduction  of  total  shelf  space  to  a point 
where  the  Library  has  less  readily  accessible  and  modern  book 
stack  room  than  it  did  it  1895. 

Third,  that  the  opportunities  for  the  strengthening  and  in- 
creasing of  its  present  collections  by  interested  citizens  who  desire 
to  see  the  Library  realize  its  maximum  usefulness  are  unlimited. 
As  in  its  formative  years  when  the  Library  was  greatly  enriched 
and  augmented  by  gifts  of  book  collections,  so  today  there  is  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  additions  in  those  fields  wherein  it  is  deficient. 

In  its  Centennial  year,  the  Boston  Public  Library  finds  itself 
in  this  anomalous  position:  possessing  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
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valuable  book  collections  in  the  United  States,  and  having  a staff 
which  has  proven  conclusively  its  ability  to  administer  these  treas- 
ures, the  Library  is,  however,  so  cramped  for  space  in  which  to 
administer  and  store  its  collections  that  its  continuing  usefulness 
is  impaired,  and  its  very  prestige  is  threatened. 

CHANGING  ATTITUDES  AFFECT  LIBRARY 

It  is  no  reflection  on  those  who  planned  the  great  Public  Library 
in  Copley  Square  that  its  capacities  today  are  quite  inadequate  to 
the  needs.  All  present  at  the  Library’s  cornerstone  laying  on  that 
November  day  in  1888  presumably  agreed  when  Frederick  O. 
Prince,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Library,  declared  that, 
come  what  might,  “its  storage  capacity  would  never  be  deficient.” 

Significantly,  it  was  its  “storage”  facilities  that  impressed,  for 
in  that  day,  even  in  enlightened  Boston,  a public  library  was  a 
storehouse.  In  the  years  that  have  passed,  public  libraries  have 
come  to  be  measured  by  other  yardsticks:  by  the  availability,  as 
well  as  the  nature  and  extent,  of  their  materials;  by  the  character 
of  their  services,  and  the  totality  of  their  offerings. 

The  changed  attitude  has  been  brought  about  by  many  devel- 
opments in  American  life: 

More  people  are  reading  more  constructively  and  with  more  pur- 
pose as  a result  of  concentrated  adult  education  programs. 

More  people  are  compelled  by  intensified  competition  and  in- 
creased business  pressures  to  use  the  Library’s  resources  to  keep 
abreast  with  business  and  professional  developments. 

More  people,  because  of  the  complexities  and  anxieties  of  the 
times,  are  reading  more  substantial  books,  less  ephemeral  fiction. 

More  people,  because  they  have  more  leisure,  are  pursuing  hob- 
bies, learning  how  to  do  things,  developing  new  intellectual  in- 
terests, and  are  employing  the  Library’s  resources  to  those  ends. 

More  people  have  been  induced  to  use  the  varied  services  of  the 
Library  as  a result  of  years  of  well-directed  promotion. 

More  young  people  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  using 
the  Library  as  the  result  of  the  emphasis  on  original  investigation. 
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collateral  reading,  and  the  writing  of  themes,  term  papers,  theses, 
and  even  doctoral  dissertations. 

More  media  of  communication  are  readily  available:  films,  re- 
cordings, “talking  books,’’  slides,  prints,  and  other  pictorial  repro- 
ductions today  supplement  the  printed  word  so  that  the  Library’s 
usefulness  and  appeal  are  vastly  increased. 

More  communities  and  individuals  outside  of  Boston  have  access 
to  the  Library’s  resources  as  the  result  of  inter-library  loans;  like- 
wise micro-filming,  photostating,  and  other  facilities  will  still  fur- 
ther widen  the  area  of  the  Library’s  usefulness. 

All  of  these  developments  have  both  enlarged  the  total  num- 
ber who  make  use  of  the  Library  and  considerably  augmented  its 
services.  These  changes  in  reading  habits  and  library  usage  have 
imposed  on  the  Library  a multiplicity  of  problems  which  may  be 
resolved  thus: 

How  can  the  resources  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  accu- 
mulated and  richly  augmented  over  the  century,  be  made  more 
readily  accessible,  more  immediately  useful,  and  more  truly  bene- 
ficial to  the  ever-enlarging  constituency  that  wants  and  needs  what 
the  Library  has  to  offer? 

That  is  the  question  that  the  Library  faces  as  it  approaches  its 
second  century. 
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TOMORROW 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  REQUIRES 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AS  A 
SAFEGUARD  OF  ORDER  AND  LIBERTY 

This  inscription,  boldly  carved  on  its  north  side,  proclaims 
the  basic  philosophy  and  purpose  of  Boston’s  Public  Library. 
True  as  it  was  when  it  was  carved  there  six  decades  ago,  its  signi- 
ficance has  been  enhanced  by  the  passing  years.  Now,  when  world 
forces  threaten  the  disruption  of  order  and  the  limitation  of  liberty, 
the  need  for  an  informed  and  intelligent  citizenry  is  more  than  ever 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  State.  No  institution,  surely,  serves 
the  cause  of  the  education  of  all  the  people  as  completely  as  the 
public  library. 

If  the  Library  is  to  continue  to  be  a fully  effective  agency  of 
public  education,  its  physical  needs  must  be  provided.  After  long 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  two  major  steps  toward 
this  objective  have  been  authorized  — the  reconversion  in  part 
of  the  Central  Library  to  relieve  the  most  immediate  and  urgent 
pressures,  and  the  construction  of  segments  of  an  enlargement 
when  and  as  needed,  which  when  ultimately  completed  will  cover 
the  balance  of  the  city  block  on  which  the  Central  Library  stands. 

TWO  STEPS  ARE  INDICATED 

By  great  good  fortune  sufficient  funds  in  the  form  of  bequests  are 
available  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  begin  to  plan  and  to  authorize 
preliminary  action. 

The  major  steps  are  substantially  these: 

I . Partial  conversion  of  the  present  Central  Library  to  provide 
those  facilities  to  which  the  general  pubhc  in  the  greatest  numbers 
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seek  access:  the  Open  Shelf  Department  for  adults,  young  adults, 
and  children,  with  ample  provision  for  each  of  the  three  age  groups 
for  browsing,  reading  of  books  and  current  periodicals,  and  obtain- 
ing reader  advisory  services;  the  Audio-Visual  Department,  with  its 
abundant  facilities  for  listening  to  recordings  and  viewing  motion 
pictures  and  other  visualizations;  the  Central  Information  Desk; 
the  Central  Charging  and  Registration  Desks;  a Social  Sciences 
Department,  a Government  Documents  Department,  a Maps  De- 
partment, a Sports  and  Travel  Section,  and  similar  new  areas;  a 
modernized  Lecture  Hall  and  additional  public  meeting  rooms; 
and  increased  exhibition  facilities,  including  the  Print  Gallery. 

Here  will  continue  to  be  located  the  Trustees’  Room,  the  Gen- 
eral Administrative  Offices,  work  quarters  for  the  staff,  including 
those  persons  concerned  with  the  selection,  ordering  and  acquisi- 
tion, classification,  cataloging,  and  preparation  of  books,  and  their 
eventual  distribution  to  the  branch  libraries,  deposit  stations,  and 
schools.  In  this  building  also  will  remain  all  facilities  for  the  use 
of  personnel,  building  maintenance,  and  auxiliary  workshops  and 
storerooms. 

The  job  of  conversion  has  begun;  it  has  in  fact  considerably 
progressed,  and  is  actively  continuing.  Modern,  attractive,  and 
vastly  enlarged  quarters  have  been  provided  for  the  Open  Shelf 
Department.  The  Audio-Visual  Department  has  been  located  in  a 
reclaimed  section  of  the  basement.  Additional  and  better  lighted 
exhibit  cases  are  being  installed.  Completely  modern  illumination 
will  give  new  beauty  to  the  Library’s  famous  murals.  Almost  en- 
tirely new  administrative  offices,  staff  work  rooms,  and  personnel 
service  facilities  have  been  built  in  areas  formerly  occupied  by 
book  stacks.  In  progress  of  eventual  relocation  in  more  spacious, 
better-hghted,  and  better-equipped  quarters  are  those  departments 
which  are  used  heavily  by  the  public,  including  the  Newspaper 
Room,  Parent-Teachers  Room,  and  the  Departments  of  Music, 
Fine  Arts,  Statistics,  Government  Documents,  and  Social  Sciences. 

This  reconstruction  will  add  much  to  the  efficiency  and  gen- 
eral usefulness  of  the  Library  and  increase  considerably  the  area 
of  public  usage.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  resulting  in  a drastic  reduc- 
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At  Copley  Square  thousands  of  sightseers  annually  climb  the 
handsome  marble  stairway  to  admire  the  Chavannes  murals. 


tion  of  available  book  stack  space,  and  the  consequent  removal  of 
almost  10  per  cent  of  the  Library’s  books  to  the  New  England  De- 
posit Librar)^  where  their  accessibility  to  the  public  is  limited. 

2.  Construction  of  Additional  Units,  as  needed  for  the 
eventual  enlargement  to  occupy  the  balance  of  the  large  rectangu- 
lar block  bounded  by  Dartmouth,  Boylston,  Exeter,  and  Blagden 
Streets,  in  which  will  be  eventually  concentrated  the  great  series  of 
collections  of  the  Division  of  Reference  and  Research  Services, 
with  this  exception:  the  Rare  Book  Collections,  which  number 
about  100,000  volumes,  will  remain  on  the  relatively  secluded  third 
floor  of  the  present  Central  Library.  In  time  this  entire  floor  will 
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presumably  be  occupied  by  the  collections,  and  available  as  a 
working  place  for  the  scholars  who  use  them. 

In  order  that  the  materials  may  be  made  more  readily  avail- 
able to  users,  the  Reference  and  Research  Division  will  be  entire- 
ly departmentalized.  Each  of  the  existing  or  contemplated  depart- 
ments (Education,  Fine  Arts,  Government  Documents,  History, 
Literature  and  Languages,  Music,  Religion-Philosophy-Psycholo- 
gy, Social  Sciences,  Science  and  Technology,  et  ah')  will  be  ac- 
corded a section  of  the  floor  area  on  one  of  the  three  major  levels 
of  the  Addition.  Here,  by  means  of  movable  partitions  or  book 
shelves,  and  such  adjustable  devices,  it  will  be  possible  to  create 
departmental  areas,  each  with  its  own  open  shelves,  reading  and 
work  tables,  separate  periodical  collections,  and  means  of  imme- 
diate access  to  the  closed  book  stacks  containing  its  reserved  ma- 
terials. 


BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY  ARE  ASSURED 

These  two  major  improvements  will  serve  to  effect  a transition  of 
the  Central  Library  from  its  present  essentially  monumental  char- 
acter to  a well-integrated  structure  which  will  preserve  its  splendid 
architectural  tradition  and  at  the  same  time  amply  serve  the  utili- 
tarian needs  of  the  present  and  predictable  future. 

Functionally,  the  Library  will  bridge  the  gap  which  over  the 
years  has  been  created  between  readers  of  books  and  the  books 
themselves.  By  making  each  department  responsible  for  the  use 
and  issuance  of  its  own  collections,  it  will  do  away  with  the  central 
call  desk  for  reference  and  research  materials  and  make  these  books 
as  immediately  available  as  are  the  books  in  the  Open  Shelf  De- 
partment. 

PRELIMINARY  FUNDS  ARE  IN  HAND 

For  the  first  steps  toward  the  realization  of  this  master  plan,  the 
Trustees  have  in  hand  approximately  $3,000,000  from  the  be- 
quests of  Josiah  H.  Benton,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  1894  until  his  death  in  1917,  and  Mrs.  H.  Sylvia  Green 
Wilks.  The  latter  bequest  was  in  memory  of  her  cousin.  Dr.  Samuel 
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A.  Green,  Trustee  of  the  Library  from  1868  to  1878,  and  one- 
time Mayor  of  Boston.  Also  there  will  be  available  in  due  course 
$1,000,000  for  building  purposes  from  the  Deferrari  Foundation. 

From  the  Wilks  bequest  of  $600,000,  the  Trustees  have  ap- 
propriated a portion  for  the  on-going  program  of  modernization  of 
the  Central  Building.  A unit  of  the  reconstructed  building  will  be 
named  in  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green. 

Two  million  dollars  of  the  Benton  Building  Fund  is  available 
and  has  been  allocated  by  the  Trustees  for  immediate  construction. 
However,  to  construct  those  segments  of  the  Addition  which  are 
immediately  and  urgently  needed  to  provide  '"breathing  room”  for 
the  Library’s  departments,  this  amount  is  patently  insuf&cient. 
The  Trustees,  therefore,  have  taken  this  occasion,  the  Centennial 
year  of  the  Library,  to  call  upon  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton to  supplement  the  funds  in  hand.  It  is  proposed  that  a mini- 
mum of  $1,500,000  be  sought  for  this  purpose.  Once  subscribed, 
the  completion  of  the  Addition  fronting  Boylston  and  Exeter 
Streets  would  be  assured.  In  these  segments  there  would  be  pro- 
vided space  for  the  re-housing  of  those  departments  of  the  Library 
which  are  now  over-crowded,  inadequately  equipped,  or  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  increasing  public  which  use  them. 

At  the  same  time  the  Trustees  invite  in  addition  the  gifts  of 
those  who  wish  to  create  new  departments  within  the  Library  and 
so  establish  collections  of  special  interest  to  the  people  of  Boston 
and  of  value  to  scholars  generally.  Such  additional  departments 
would  greatly  enrich  the  Library  and  open  new  areas  of  intellec- 
tual activity.  Among  others  these  might  well  include  the  following: 

A NovAnglica  and  Bostoniana  Section,  to  include  basic  and  col- 
lateral materials  on  the  discovery,  colonization,  and  development 
of  New  England  and  the  City  of  Boston.  This  department  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  order  to  concentrate  and  coordinate  the  now 
widely  scattered  and  unorganized  materials  wliich  the  Boston 
Public  Library  should  appropriately  house  and  administer  in  the 
pubhc’s  behalf. 

A Judaica  Section,  to  include  the  great  body  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern literature  regarding  the  ethnic,  historical,  religious,  and  cul- 
tural development  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  department  might 
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appropriately  be  created  at  this  time  because  of  the  great  interest 
in  the  observance  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  America. 

A Hihernica  Section,  to  include  the  vast  amount  of  material  on 
the  history,  social,  and  economic  development,  biography,  and 
literature  of  the  Irish,  particularly  of  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ment of  persons  of  Irish  birth  and  ancestry  in  America.  Such  a 
department  would  be  a unique  and  valuable  addition  to  the  Li- 
brary, and  would  provide  a depository  for  much  personalia  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

To  provide  quarters  for  one  of  these  Sections  would  require 
the  sum  of  $150,000.  In  addition,  endowments  and  bequests  would 
ensure  a continuing  development  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  donors. 


GlFTS-lN-KlND  ARE  IN  ORDER 

In  recognition  of  its  Centenary  the  Trustees  invite  gifts-in-kind 
from  friends  of  the  Library.  Such  gifts  of  books,  manuscripts,  or 
other  materials  should  meet  current  needs  or  fill  gaps  in  the  exist- 
ing collections.  These  must,  of  necessity,  be  acceptable  to  the  Li- 
brary, for  they  would  otherwise  serve  no  good  purpose.  Because 
the  Library  is  a repository  for  all  material  of  general  interest  and 
permanent  value,  the  opportunity  for  the  making  of  such  gifts-in- 
kind is  very  great.  The  Centennial  year  is  a highly  appropriate 
time  for  such  individual  or  corporate  gifts. 

GIFTS  TO  POSTERITY 

A gift  to  the  Library  in  this  Centennial  year  is  doubly  appropriate: 
it  recognizes  and  it  commemorates  the  useful  past,  the  institution's 
illustrious  yesterday;  it  anticipates,  and  helps  to  make  possible,  the 
Library’s  indisputably  great  future. 

If  every  grateful  user  of  the  Library  would  consider  what 
privileges  he  has  enjoyed  over  the  years,  and  at  this  Centenary 
period  would  make  a gift  accordingly,  the  measure  of  this  gratitude 
would  be  great  indeed.  For  the  Public  Library  uniquely  serves  the 
individual;  it  provides  him  with  a reading  fare  that  is  peculiarly 
his  own,  answers  questions  he  alone  has  raised,  serves  his  individu- 
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al  wants,  and  helps  him  attain  his  desired  objective.  Like  John  De- 
ferrari,  the  self-educated  fruit  dealer  who  studied  economics  in  the 
Library  during  his  lunch  hours  and  so  learned  how  to  build  a for- 
tune, untold  others  have  likewise  gained  an  education  that  circum- 
stances had  denied  them. 

Similarly,  the  Library  has  served  business,  industry,  science, 
technology,  the  arts  and  trades.  There  is  no  corporation  in  Boston 
nor  any  firm  or  individual  doing  business  here  which  has  not 
called  on  the  Library’s  resources  from  time  to  time;  in  fact  busi- 
ness depends  so  heavily  on  the  Kirstein  Business  Branch  that  it  is 
virtually  an  adjunct  to  the  office  of  most  major  corporations  in  the 
city.  Significantly,  when  Boston’s  great  merchant,  Louis  E.  Kir- 
stein, sought  to  honor  the  business  career  of  his  father,  he  thought 
of  a library  that  would  serve  business.  Certainly  no  life  has  been 
more  usefully  and  more  appropriately  memorialized  than  that  of 
Edward  Kirstein. 

In  the  proposed  Addition  to  the  Boston  Public  Library  there 
are  numerous  opportunities  to  create  memorials  which  will  be  as 
enduring  and  as  useful  as  the  Kirstein  Business  Branch. 


Over  700  Boston  business  firms  regularly  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Kirstein  BiLsiness  Branch,  given  to  the  Library  in  memory  of  Bos- 
tons  great  merchant,  Edward  Kirstein. 
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A FIRST-TIME  PUBLIC  APPEAL 

The  Centenary  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  an  occasion  which 
every  grateful  citizen  should  wish  to  observe.  In  what  way  can  it 
better  be  celebrated  than  by  making  sure  that  the  Library’s  useful- 
ness will  be  fully  preserved  and  appropriately  advanced? 

In  making  such  a first  appeal  for  a one-time  gift  toward  the 
Library’s  development,  the  Trustees  are  mindful  that,  while  public 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States  received  on  the  average  in 
recent  years  12.2  per  cent  of  their  funds  from  private  sources,  the 
Boston  Public  Library  received  less  than  2.4  per  cent  from  such 
sources. 

For  the  first  time,  in  its  100  years  of  usefulness,  the  Boston 
Public  Library  turns  to  the  great  public  it  has  served  so  well  and 
asks  for  funds  — to  enable  it  to  promote  more  effectively  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  and  the  preservation  of  order  and  liberty. 

By  responding  to  its  appeal  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  the 
Commonwealth  will  enable  the  Boston  Public  Library  to  do  these 
things: 

Conserve  and  strengthen  Bostons  greatest  single  cultural 
resource  upon  which  all  other  institutions  and  agencies  are  in 
some  degree  and  on  some  occasion  dependent. 

Reinforce  and  undergird  the  entire  educational  edifice, 
public  and  private  systems  of  schools,  agencies  of  adult  edu- 
cation and  self-improvement,  colleges  and  universities. 

Strengthen  and  uphold  the  social  and  economic  structure 
of  the  City  and  the  Commonwealth  by  aid  and  assistance  to 
government,  labor,  social  agencies,  business,  and  industry. 

Aid  and  encourage  all,  irrespective  of  age,  to  enjoy  more 
fidly  their  leisure,  enrich  their  lives,  and  gain  full  access  to 
the  wonderful  world  of  books,  pictures,  and  music. 

Create  and  maintain,  in  cotijiinction  with  other  agencies  of 
the  City  and  the  Commonwealth,  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  democracy  and  the  ideals  of  a free  and  orderly 
society. 
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